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CONTENT, MEANING, AND POSSIBLE ORIGIN 
MALE SONG THE BROWN TOWHEE 


CHARLES QUAINTANCE 


While making intensive study the San Francisco Brown Towhee, Pipilo fuscus 


petulans, sought define both the content and the purpose song this species. The 


song the Brown Towhee essentially repetition and elaboration its basic chip 
note. Repeated three four times short intervals, this chip tsip note suddenly 
given rapid series simulating trill. The rhythm the song has been likened 
Hunt (Condor, vol. 24, 1922, pp. 193-203) golf ball which has been dropped 
hard surface and allowed bounce until becomes motionless. 

Hunt also described endings given, addition the rhythmically repeated chip 
notes. the Santa Lucia Mountains California heard one bird different sub- 
species repeatedly give ending which sounded like the song the Western Winter 
Wren. Another towhee, singing the Botanical Gardens Berkeley, added trill 
like that linnet. Hunt interpreted these endings representing rudimentary 
stage mimicry and also indicating evolution the song the species. 

This spring listened carefully Brown Towhee songs and was surprised find 
that these supposedly unusual endings were fairly common. Although varying slightly 
different birds, the endings nevertheless possessed common quality which, believe, 
unique Brown Towhees. Further, these figures are any indication the frequency 
with which the warble-like ending given, would hardly plausible call 
matter mimicry. therefore led believe that these endings have different 
significance from that given heretofore. 

towhees which heard singing, five different ones ended their songs with trill 
warble that might described linnet-like, and four, far know, did not. 
the birds that did add these endings, three were located widely separated territories 
and two neighboring territories, all near the University California campus, 
Berkeley. The two neighboring males, used the observations recorded here, prac- 
tically always uttered the ending warble. The four birds not using were within the 
area embracing the five that did. Another observer told that Oakland, five miles 
from the campus, towhee repeatedly ended its song with these warbling notes. 

Doubtless great many, though not all, singing males use this finch-like warble 
trill ending for their songs. view its not uncommon occurrence, this finch- 
like warble, instead being either mimicry present-day evolution stereo- 
typed song, may represent that part ancestral song which gradually being lost. 
This may correlated, will suggested later, with the possibility that the song 
itself has become restricted function. 

the spring 1937, prior the actual nesting Brown Towhees, permanently 
mated males were not singing, but unmated birds were. Previously, during the nesting 
season 1936, had been impressed the lack territorial song the Brown 
Towhees. True, male sentry duty near the nest might occasionally utter quiet 
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snatches which could recognized the towhee song, but there was never any 
the loud, persistently uttered song characteristic unmated males. 

1937, one these unmated birds began singing early February and kept 
persistently all times the day and even hard rain. first sang from 
elevation, but the nesting season approached, also sang from the ground 
foraged. Three others which were first noticed singing February had probably 
begun earlier. Since the use song appeared confined only unmated males, 
was believed that the introduction female singing, unmated male would 
silence its song, providing the two birds were the same sexual rhythm. 


EXPERIMENTS 

Accordingly, April 13, 1937, two experiments were made. Two captive birds 
which were thought females were introduced two males which were singing 
adjacent territories. The males had been singing from posts one hundred yards 
apart Edwards Field the University California campus. not known 
whether they were birds-of-the-year older birds; but one both could have been 
yearlings since this habitat had only recently been created, and since unlikely 
that females two established neighboring pairs would have been eliminated one 
winter. The one the east end the field hereafter referred the Allston male 
and the one the west end the Oxford male. These males were not banded. 

The introduced birds, supposedly females, had been caught banding station 
the campus, one nine, and one thirteen weeks previous the above date. The females 
had been banded with colored celluloid bands and were marked additionally with white 
feathers glued the upper side the tail. Although they had been kept the same 
cage together, they had shown interest each other; neither had they sung nor 
given the squeaking notes that mated birds utter. Since their wing measurements, 
ninety-three and ninety millimeters, respectively, were included the tentative range 
Brown Towhee females, seemed plausible that this was their sex. 

One the birds released was taken directly the Allston male 7:30 
This male, singing from the top the fence, dropped the ground our approach; 
but when the captive was released, the singing male once flew toward and hopped 
and out the shrubbery into which the released bird had fled. Then for twenty 
minutes sang lustily from the top the fence; when disturbed walking 
toward him, then flew the top the stadium sing from there. About eight 
o’clock the supposed female flew out the lawn where once began forage. The 
male continued sing, but with apparent effect the introduced bird. Presently 
the male flew down the lawn and pursued the new bird, singing the ground while 
did so. The song had not been repressed the advent the introduced bird, for 
continued unabated, with the characteristic closing warble. should noted, how- 
ever, that when another male intrudes, singing not the characteristic response 
male defending its territory. 

Eventually, the resident bird pursued the new bird long, curving flight the 
north edge his territory where paused sing from the fence there. moment 
flew cypress where the other had flown; here chased the new bird through 
the branches. The new bird then flew away and has not been seen since. course, 
the supposed female may have been male and this may have been territorial chase. 
Or, the introduced bird were actually female, may not have been the same 
sexual rhythm the singing male, and hence did not elicit adequate sexual reaction 
him. (See Howard, introduction the study bird behavior, 1929, 67; 
Allen, Auk, vol. 59, 1934, pp. 180-199.) any event, the results this experiment 
not give direct answer the problem what function the male song may have. 
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Meanwhile, the Oxford male was running beside second unmarked bird near the 
boundary between its territory and that the Allston male. After losing the bird 
which had been introduced him, the Allston male sang few songs from the fence 
and then seemed become aware the Oxford male and the strange bird with 
which was running the moment. flew fifty yards, almost the other birds, 
and then, running meet the Oxford male, began quivering his extended wings with 
great vigor. The Oxford male responded equally vigorous quivering extended 
wings. The unmarked bird which had been followed the Allston male, and which 
was apparently wandering female, stepped aside and soon flew over the fence and 
disappeared, but not until the two posturing males had come together three suc- 
cessive violent clashes, one which they rose least fifteen feet, striking with 
their beaks and clawing with their feet. The males then separated and returned each 
toward its singing post, opposite ends the field. 

10:45 m., the second captive bird was released near the Oxford male which 
was singing and foraging alone the ground. The released bird, appropriately marked 
with white feather, flew above the male the fence. The bird the ground stopped 
singing, instantly alert, but did not turn its head for few seconds. Then gave 

weak “tseeps” and sang faint songs hopped about shrub the ground; 
still did not fly toward the other bird, although quivered its wings once twice. 
The introduced bird shortly dropped the ground inside the fence and began feed. 
fed one place, while the male hopped about within narrowing circle. The 
male suddenly flew once, but jumped out the way. The male then flew 
the fence where hopped, fluffed out, postured, and occasionally scratched his bill 
the concrete top. 

This bird began sing loudly again about every ten seconds, alternating utter- 
ance with the Allston male which was singing his perch hundred yards away. Each 
ended his song the trill mentioned, but was slightly different even the two birds. 
This singing the Oxford male the presence the new bird seemed every way 
similar that exhibited previously the Allston male the presence the other 
supposed female. The Oxford male flew down about fifteen feet from the introduced 
bird, sang little foraged and then suddenly flew the female. There was 
whirring wings and clicking sound the two circled rapidly about the little cypress 
shrub sexual flight. After this they separated and foraged ten fifteen feet apart. 
The male then sang occasional soft songs from the ground. 

2:45 m., the same day, after the introduced female and the Oxford male had 
been together three and one-half hours, the male was quietly singing from the fence 
and the female was perched near-by. the four succeeding days the two were together 
and the male was not observed sing, but the fifth day had resumed singing. 
the fifth day the female had apparently left her own accord, for she was nowhere 
seen; not yet accustomed the boundaries the male’s territory, she may have 
wandered beyond them. This absence the female served the purpose experi- 
mental removal since the male, temporarily without his mate, resumed singing 5:45 
and was again noted singing 2:00 The female had returned the next 
day and the male song then ceased permanently. May 12, one month after its intro- 
duction, the female was carrying straw its nest site. 

the other hand, the Allston male, which served “control” bird, was still 
unmated. sang vigorously for least full week afterward, which time his songs 
began decrease both frequency and completeness, did those other unat- 
tached males that had been singing earlier the season. remained his territory 
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and month later sang for least twenty minutes one time. His song then was in- 
complete, consisting only the sharp staccato notes followed the warbling notes; 
the regular towhee trill was omitted. 


DISCUSSION 


Howard (Territory bird life, 1920, 13) early suggested that male songs serve 
location notes for female seeking male which had territory. Just how does the 
use song the Brown Towhee compare with that other birds? 

such bird the Reed Bunting, Emberiza schoeniclus, Howard says (An intro- 
duction the study bird behaviour, 1929, 35): “One would have expected that 
the coming the female would have had marked effect the male’s previous routine 
behaviour. But his routine not affected save one important particular—the 
song .... Instead singing with renewed vigor, gives and sings but little— 
perhaps stops—while his neighbor, still mateless, continues.” These remarks con- 
cerning some passerine birds England, apply precisely the Brown Towhee 
California. 

similar situation exists the Western Mockingbird. its advertisement song, 
Michener and Michener (Condor, vol. 37, 1935, 136) write: “We suspect that this 
may be, reality, two songs, one for the purpose advertising himself any female 
that may come within hearing distance, and another advise all males the neighbor- 
hood that the owner and ready defend his territory. the arrival the 
mate these songs almost entirely may develop that the song the Brown 
Towhee has such dual function for birds-of-the-year, but the present experiments 
mate-getting was evidently the chief need served the singing the unmated birds. 

the male mockingbird does not succeed getting mate, “his advertisement 
song continues with increasing fervor until late the season when, having failed, his 
song ceases and leaves his territory.” may that the Brown Towhees differ, 
since the unmated Allston male practically ceased singing and yet remained his 
territory. 

the other hand, song some birds appears have wider use than that 
securing mate. The male Mississippi Song Sparrow sings while the female brooding 
the nest. (See Nice, Bird-Banding, vol. 1930, 179.) The Nuttall White- 
crowned Sparrow, permanently resident species, sings loudly and defends its ter- 
ritory during the breeding season. Song also latent with the females (Blanchard, 
Condor, vol. 38, 1936, 147). Erickson (Univ. Calif. Publ. Zool., vol. 42, 1938, 269) 
demonstrated that the Intermediate Wren-tit proclaimed its territory song long 
after obtained mate. Since the Brown Towhee sings only when unmated, its song 
evidently more limited use than the songs these other species. 

The situation the Brown Towhee particular interest because one 
those birds which territoriality permanent duration. resident bird 
which there appears tendency toward flocking; pairs, once mated, retain their 
territory indefinitely. However, element song enters into the territorial defense, 
least permanently established pairs, whereas the wren-tit, for example, which 
also maintains permanent territories, song used announce the territory. 

Brown Towhees, the fact that the present-day function the song seemingly 
limited mate-getting, may perhaps correlated with its open type habitat. 
Since the niche the Brown Towhee includes open grassy areas where may both 
see and seen, continuous advertisement its presence vocal utterance would 
seem unnecessary. the territorial use song were ever part the ancestral 
behavior the genus, would not have possessed survival value the evolving Brown 
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Towhee and would consequently have been eliminated. contrast, the Spotted 
Towhee, which the habitat chiefly brushy, the attached males sing throughout 
the nesting season. Therefore, the Spotted Towhee, the utility territorial song 
may account for its retention. 

suggested that many birds, the degree manner which song used may 
correlated with the type habitat and perhaps with the social organization well. 
Thus, other things being equal, birds living dense habitats tend have territorial 
song, while those such the Brown Towhee, living relatively open ground, tend 
have the song restricted mate-getting. 

With regard population counts, becomes clear that Brown Towhees counting 
songs cannot used census method since the use song restricted largely 
not entirely unmated males. 

The experiments cited herein appear have indirect bearing the problem 
homing. The captive birds, which were both supposedly females, had been caught 
midway between the outdoor cages where they were held for the several weeks their 
captivity, and the place release Edwards Field. The first towhee released, that 
one which soon left the field, did not reappear either its place origin its 
place capture, far known. However, the second bird stayed its place 
release. Had been released its place capture, the awakening urge find mate 
would possibly have sent away from home. cannot said therefore, that had 
homing sense that had been lost through captivity. 

SUMMARY 

The introduction female the post singing unmated male Brown Towhee 
led within very short time the silencing the male song, whereas the neighboring 
unattached male which served the control male, continued sing. Since perman- 
ently mated males not sing, would seem that the male song the Brown Towhee 
has its chief purpose the attraction and securing suitable mate. 

With regard the content the song Brown Towhees, the use finch-like 
warble ending appears moderately common, but not invariable. The fact 
that does not occur the songs some the birds, however, indicates tendency 
toward curtailment and probable eventual loss the warble. 

Remote ancestors the Brown Towhee may have had territorial song which 
continued through the nesting season. The Brown Towhee, derived from this ancestral 
stock, filled habitat niche which was relatively open and which sight advertise- 
ment was sufficient. The territorial function song therefore has disappeared. 

Museum Vertebrate Zoology, Berkeley, California, August 26, 1937. 


FRANK STEPHENS, PIONEER 
WITH TWO ILLUSTRATIONS 
LAURENCE HUEY 


Frank Stephens, who may well termed one the few truly pioneer naturalists 
the Southwest, was born Livingston County, New York, April 1849, and 
died his eighty-ninth year San Diego, California, October 1937. His auto- 
biography, written the pressing request the editor, which appeared The Condor 
1918 (vol. 20, pp. 164-166), reflected his characteristic modesty the brevity 
its treatment his really full and eventful life the date its publication. The 
facts contained will not repeated here. The purpose the present article 
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furnish some personal observations based upon nearly thirty years close association 
with man whose type now virtually extinct, and also record some information 
his ornithological experiences derived from the bird and mammal collections 
the San Diego Society Natural History. 

first met Stephens when was early teens, and vividly recall that was 
absent from school that day—absent without leave! was mid-morning Tuesday, 
May 26, 1908, when, after 10-mile tramp, with dog, broke through large 
mustard thicket into his camp the Sweetwater River near Bonita San Diego 
County. had learned its whereabouts from William Wright, manual training 
teacher the San Diego city schools and also enthusiastic entomologist, who had 
frequently spoken Stephens. 

have often pondered over the impression Stephens must have had that moment 
meeting—the sight brown-spotted pointer dog and chubby boy hunting 
coat much too big for him (his father’s, fact), shouldering large double-barreled 
shotgun, suddenly framed the doorway his tent! had any fears unpleas- 
ant reception, they were dissipated his cheery “Hello, come in.” The invitation was 
into wonderland; for scattered about two tables and cot were several trays 
bird and mammal specimens, the first had ever seen. told that might handle 
the dried ones and explained the proper way pick bird and mammal skins. 
This friendliness the part newly made acquaintance immediately banished all 
restraint and burst forth with multitude questions. Such was first meeting 
with this grand man and recount typical his kindly attitude toward all. 

Two days later found again together, this time the field search the 
elusive Farallon Rail. Stephens was then collecting for the Museum 
Zoology, and since had been successful adding several sets this rare rail 
egg collection, thought could assistance him. had worked the marsh 
for hours when, stroke good luck, Farallon Rail flushed the dog was shot 
Stephens close range with light load. had expected loud report, but was 
only tiny puff smoke, with crack hardly louder than that small rifle. That 
was first introduction auxiliary gun barrel. When Stephens published his 
“Notes the California Black Rail” (Condor, vol. 11, 1909, pp. 47-49), was the 
anonymous “lad” mentioned the story. was decided omit name because 
Ihad collector’s permit. This situation was later remedied Stephens, who through 
personal effort helped secure limited permit from the State Fish and Game 
Commission. 

The day the rail hunt will always memorable me; for that afternoon 
rested the salt marsh asked him was possible for person make living 
collecting birds and mammals. His reply was affirmative, but said the monetary 
returns were small. That was enough for me; said, “it can The die was 
cast and Frank Stephens was now guiding star. 

That fall bought bicycle and this made easier for visit the 
for Mrs. Stephens, who was her husband’s collaborator much his natural history 
work, proved interesting listen her fields, conchology and paleontology, 
was his. was during these visits that Stephens began telling occasional 
stories his collecting experiences, which treasured memory. One day were 
looking tray owls when picked Pigmy Owl. Turning over showed 
great hole the back the specimen. 

“See here,” said, shot that bird with caliber Henry rifle. was the first 
Pigmy Owl had ever seen, and very dangerous chance took get it, too, for the 
Apaches had raided ranch next mine, only five miles away, and were hurrying 
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the shelter Fort Bayard. all probability the Indians heard the shot, but they 
never caught with us, nor did they attack the fort. doubt the band savages 
was small and was pillaging only isolated ranches where they would murder the rancher 
and drive off his stock, never attacking organized groups the Such 
was the story the Pigmy Owl, collected with gun loaded for men, not for birds! 
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Fig. 31. Frank Stephens, Cooper Ornithological Club Annual Meeting, San 
Diego, California, March 30, 


now no. 405 the collection the San Diego Society Natural History and 
was obtained July 20, 1876, Fort Bayard, New Mexico. The label bears the 
notation, “Shot with rifle.” 

Again, Stephens related the capture large Wild Turkey gobbler, now no. 
the collection. was taken January 16, 1881. Said he, was just leaving 
cabin, which was situated about mile the canyon west Galeyville (now known 
Paradise) the east slope the Chiricahua Mountains, Arizona, cut load 
wood. There was light fall snow the ground and had axe and rifle. 
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that country, those days, one ever left his cabin without his rifle. was only 
few rods from the cabin when two large turkeys ran across opening the trees 
just ahead me. was pretty good rifle shot then and got both them. Mrs. 
Stephens, hearing the two reports, thought someone had shot and came running 
out the cabin. The joke was her though,” continued, with chuckle, “and 
penalty she carried both the birds back the cabin. They were big fellows, 

During November, 1908, Stephens camped couple weeks the 
boundary near Monument No. 258, trapping for the Pacific Pocket Mouse, which was 
then excessively rare collections. had part-time job, but with bicycle was 
able ride down his camp after work and spend several nights with him. This was 
the first time had ever seen field collector work. well remember the first line 
rat and mouse traps set together. laying the line over varied terrain, 
explained the associational habits small mammals and birds, how some pre- 
ferred soft ground, brush, grasses, tules and some rocky and open ground, dry 
moist. The next morning the truth his statement was well illustrated the character 
the catch. 

One day two coyotes had been caught during the night and, sat just outside 
the tent door fleshing the skins, chanced look into the sky and saw Condor 
flying over, accompanied about score Turkey Vultures. pointed out him 
and told put the two coyote carcasses out into the open quickly possible, 
while his rifle. then hid quietly for hour under sumach bush, hoping 
the Condor might come down, but was never seen again. 

was while was this camp that Stephens taught make study skins. 
When think the patience displayed during those skinning lessons and the mess 
made first specimens, marvel his tolerance. For tolerance one many 
virtues with which broad-hearted Frank Stephens was blessed abundance. 

The following winter, Stephens had commission obtain series topotypical 
Large-billed Sparrows. had spent couple afternoons the San Diegan salt 
marshes with nominal success and offered dime each for dozen more the 
birds. The deal was on, and hurried home for .22. Stephens had given box 
shot shells that would fit gun, and knew small salt marsh, within the city 
limits San Diego, where numbers Large-billed Sparrows came roost each 
evening. Within half hour that evening had fifteen the sparrows and, after 
stuffing their beaks with cotton and wrapping them paper, rode back the 
Stephens residence. received dollar and half for birds, the easiest money 
had ever earned; and the determination the young collector follow natural history 
career received considerable impetus. This money was later used partial 
payment dues the Cooper Ornithological Club, which name had been pro- 
posed Stephens. 

During the next few years saw much each other. 1912 and 1913 made 
number trips together Los Coronados Islands Lower California, famous 
resort sea birds. One occasion, particular, recall, when during May, 1913, the 
south island was the gathering place for five southern California ornithologists. 
van Rossem and Brazier Howell were camping and collecting there, and Frank 
Stephens and were spending week-end with them. the last day our stay 
fishing boat came chugging into the cove bringing Donald Dickey. was his first 
meeting with Frank Stephens. 

Frank Stephens always loved the desert, fact his personality seemed always 
personify the desert—his simple mien, his resolute determination complete any task 
undertook, his placid disposition, his honest reliability and truthfulness. 
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wonder that about 1910 took desert claim, Puerta Valley eastern San 
Diego County. During the next few years used his spare time make collections 
the various birds and mammals found about the place. These specimens, like 
most those had taken during his pioneer days, were sold help provide living 
expenses. William Brewster, Hart Merriam, Worthen, University Cali- 
fornia, and Donald Dickey were some the more notable purchasers. 1910, 
however, donated his main collection some 2000 birds and mammals the 
San Diego Society Natural History, and upon the foundation this gift has been 
built all the Society’s subsequent activity the field vertebrate research. 

story Stephens once related about raven collected Puerta seems worthy 
repeating. had been showing some recently acquired skins and doubtless 
noticed puzzled expression his evident satisfaction the possession that 
particular raven. Then explained: pair Ravens had settled the valley when 
started plant few cleared acres and they commenced forage crop. 
tried many times collect them but, after had fired several shots, they got wild 
that approach was impossible. Finally, one late spring day, about noon when the sun 
was quite warm [it must have been 100 degrees more, for Stephens never said 
that temperature was reached], was tent resting cot when 
saw the shadow raven drift across the canvas roof. moment later the wary 
bird had alighted the ridgepole. shot right through the tent roof and got him with 
auxiliary!” The point that had pleased him was the paradox killing this 
raven with his lightest collecting gun, after trying all winter and spring shoot 
with his heaviest charge. 

Stephens’ ranch Puerta was destined, the years that followed, the 
focal point for field adventures number budding young naturalists, and 
never failed foster their enthusiasm either being member their party 
entertaining them happened there when they arrived. 

The close the Panama-California Exposition San Diego, which during 1915 
and 1916 had celebrated the opening the Panama Canal, started new era the 
lives Mr. and Mrs. Stephens. The San Diego Society Natural History obtained 
one the smaller exposition buildings 1917, and its collections and library were 
moved into it. apartment was provided the building, where Mr. and Mrs. Stephens 
lived, and they began giving their entire time the work developing public natural 
history museum for San Diego. Stephens’ constant presence about the museum gave the 
group youngsters greater opportunity converse with him and was during the 
next five six years that the largest number felt his influence. 

The post-war period brought great activity into the museum; grant money was 
made Miss Ellen Scripps, and the San Diego Society Natural History’s collec- 
tions and rapidly growing exhibits were 1920 moved larger building nearer the 
center Balboa Park. March, 1923, the writer was employed the Society. Ste- 
phens and were now both working the same organization, happy situation which 
continued until retired 1934, with the title Curator Emeritus, the age 85. 

the last ten years, have been companions three trips into northern Lower 
California, Mexico, one San Felipe, the Gulf California, one into the Sierra 
Juarez, and one Punta Banda, just south Ensenada. The month spent the 
Sierra Juarez was the longest single period had ever spent together afield, and spite 
his being years age could trap mammals and skin during the daylight hours; 
but the years had dimmed his sight and naturally tired more easily than the younger 
members the party, was content stoke the camp fire during the evening 
sessions the work. While made skins often related tales his early days. 
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camp companion believe Frank Stephens never had superior; there was 
always cheery word and willing hand for any task great small. His tricks camp- 
lore seemed inexhaustible. there was simpler means short cut any outdoor 
work, way better job, Frank Stephens knew it. These things had learned 
from his pioneering experiences, from long life contact with his fellow man, and 
from matching his wits against the wiles nature. 

evidence the high regard which Stephens was held his fellow scientists, 
know that least fourteen new species subspecies were named his honor, three 
birds, six mammals, one reptile, one plant, two insects, and one mollusk. joined 
the American Ornithologists’ Union associate 1883 and was honored mem- 
bership 1901. joined the Cooper Ornithological Club 1894 and was made 
honorary member 1912. was designated Fellow the American Association for 
the Advancement Science 1926, and prior 1923 was elected both Patron and 
Fellow the San Diego Society Natural History. was charter member the 
Zoological Society San Diego and was one the five founders San Diego’s now 
famous zoo. was also member the Biological Society Washington and 
charter member the American Society Mammalogists. 

nearly have been able determine from the literature, Stephens was the 
collector the types animals—14 birds, mammals and insects. The birds, 
with some the data, are listed herewith. 


BIRD TYPES COLLECTED FRANK STEPHENS 


Name Year 

Polioptila melanura 1878 
californica 

Phainopepla nitens 1878 
lepida 

Vireo vicinior 
californicus 80? 

Callipepla 1880 
pallida 

Antrostomus vociferus 1880 
arizonae 

Vireo huttoni 1881 
stephensi 

Penthestes sclateri 1881 
eidos 

Sialia sialis 1884 

Colinus ridgwayi 1884 

Rallus obsoletus 1886 
levipes 

Callipepla gambeli 1890 
deserticola 

Speotyto cunicularia 
obscura 

Buteo borealis 1907 
alascensis 

Lagopus lagopus 1907 
alexandrae 


Locality Describer 
Riverside, Calif. Brewster 
Riverside, Calif. Van Tyne 
Riverside, Calif. Stephens 
Rio San Pedro, Brewster 
Ariz. 

Chiricahua Mts., Brewster 
Ariz. 

Chiricahua Mts., Brewster 
Ariz. 

Chiricahua Mts., Peters 
Ariz. 

Santa Rita Mts., Brewster 
Ariz. 

Sasabe, Sonora, Brewster 
Mex. 

Orange Co., Calif. Bangs 

Riverside Co., Stephens 
Calif. 

Lake Co., Calif. Stephens 

Glacier Bay, Grinnell 
Alaska 

Baranof Is., Grinnell 
Alaska 


Reference 


Bull. Nutt. Orn. Club, 1881 

Occas. Papers, Boston Soc. Nat. 
Hist., 1925 

Auk, 1900 

Bull. Nutt. Orn. Club, 1881 

Bull. Nutt. Orn. Club, 1881 

Bull. Nutt. Orn. Club, 1882 

Proc. New England Zool. Club, 
1927 

Auk, 1885 

Auk, 1885 

Proc. New England Zool. Club, 
1899 

Auk, 1895 

Auk, 1895 

Univ. Calif. Publ. Zool., 1909 


Univ. Calif. Publ. Zool., 1909 


The localities above, and those attached his mammal types, give indication the 
more important trips Stephens made during the most active part his life, and the 
catalogue the collection presented the San Diego Society Natural History 
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throws still additional light his travels. pair prairie chickens taken Frank 
Stephens Russell, Kansas, during March, 1871, are the earliest his dated specimens 
the collection, and doubt were among the first birds prepared study skins. His 
subsequent migration westward Campo, San Diego County, California, during the 
years well marked specimens collected along the way. 

During the twenty-five years following, Stephens made numerous trips into the 
western parts the Colorado Desert, and many specimens mark his routes. Some the 
localities, such Pelican Lake, Duck Lake and Cameron Lake, have been completely 
changed human occupation that the specimens secured there are now historic. 
occasional specimen stands out worthy mention. For instance, California 
Cuckoo (Coccyzus americanus occidentalis) taken Fort Bayard, New Mexico, June 
25, 1876, probably represents the first specimen this species ever collected New 
Mexico; and pair Blue-winged Teal (Querquedula discors) taken Palm Springs, 
then known Agua Caliente, Riverside County, California, March 10, 1886, still 
exceptional record, also female specimen American Golden-eye taken 
Black Mountain, northeastern Lower California, Mexico, December 1896. 

There are three trips represented specimens the collection that were points 
distant from southern California and that were not mentioned Stephens his writ- 
ings. One these was western Washington January, 1884, when few specimens 
were secured, the most important which are two Bob-white Quail taken Whidby 
Island Puget Sound. note the catalogue states: birds were introduced 
the island and the two specimens are the third fourth generation.” bob-whites from 
this same stock are still extant Whidby Island, this pair might afford interest 
comparison with some recently taken birds. 

returned visit his old home the central states during the late summer and 
fall 1887, and his way east stopped off Flagstaff, Arizona, where made 
small collection from the vicinity San Francisco Mountain. number specimens 
the collection were taken this trip Iowa, Illinois, Missouri and Kansas, during 
the months August, September and October, 1887. 

The most important trip ever made Frank Stephens his own account was 
primarily the interest his book California Mammals, which was published 
1906 after many years preparation. had engaged the services William Fenn, 
artist, draw illustrations for the work, and and Fenn started together from 
Witch Creek, San Diego County, California, February, 1894, using light wagon 
drawn two horses. The route the journey was the coast the San Francisco 
Bay region, thence north into Mendocino County. Turning eastward, they crossed the 
Sacramento Valley Colusa and followed route from Oroville Buck’s Ranch, then 
went over the Sierra Nevada Susanville. From this point they traveled northward 
Goose Lake and the Warner Mountains, the extreme northeastern part California. 
This was the apex the trip and was reached during late July. The return journey was 
made along the eastern slopes the Sierra Nevada until the vicinity Walker Pass 
was reached. Here they turned westward and crossed the Sierra again, entering the 
extreme southern part the San Joaquin Valley. The last leg the trip was made via 
old Fort Tejon and the western arm the Mohave Desert, the travelers remaining 
the desert slope the mountains until Cajon Pass was reached. They then continued 
south way Elsinore and Warner’s Valley Witch Creek, where they arrived during 
the first part November. Stephens often told his experiences this trip, and 
years later followed his trail from Oroville the Warner Mountains, camping places 
had designated good collecting spots. 
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One feature this long trip was the presence pet cat belonging Fenn, sub- 
ject Stephens never failed mention when talking about this journey. seems that 
this cat was the cherished possession his friend and would not part with spite 


Fig. 32. Frank Stephens (at right), and Anthony tossing flapjack, camp near Jolon, 
Monterey County, California, October 24, 1929. 


the fact that was use collecting trip. critter was into everything,” 
said Stephens, “but only once did catch unaware its presence. had just 
finished eating the body off the only Three-toed Woodpecker took the trip, when 
caught it. only regret was that hadn’t poisoned the skin sufficiently prove 
fatal the The head this bird still the collection. 

Stephens was not prolific writer, any more than was highly technical taxono- 
mist. His forte was out-of-door naturalist, with versatility that was amazing. 
Nevertheless have been able find fifty-five published items from his pen, and there 
may more that have escaped search. This list appended. 
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THE WHITE-THROATED SPARROW WESTERN NORTH AMERICA 
WITH ONE ILLUSTRATION 
MARGARET WYTHE 


From time time various birds whose regular distribution east the Rocky 
Mountain divide are observed so-called accidental stragglers far out their normal 
range. such birds, the White-throated Sparrow (Zonotrichia albicollis) western 
North America, and more particularly California increasing numbers, provides 
suggestive evidence bearing the problem distribution. 

For the present study, addition published records and accounts Zonotrichia 
albicollis, information has been received through correspondence. Especially helpful 
that for Nebraska, furnished Prof. Myron Swenk. Acknowledgment due also 
certain persons for permitting use the following records which otherwise would 
have been published themselves: Mr. Clay, record bird taken Eureka, 
Humboldt Co., Calif., November 29, 1934; the late Mrs. Harriet Blake, banded 
bird, no. Berkeley, Alameda Co., Calif., December 1935; Mr. 
Danby, bird banded Mrs. Payne, no. 34-93660, Santa Cruz, Santa 
Cruz Co., Calif., January 24, 1936; and Mrs. Otis Smith, banded birds, nos. 
A-182000 and F-119333, San Anselmo, Marin Co., Calif., from 1933 1935. Mr. 
Morgan Boyers furnished data pertaining three California-taken specimens now 
the Natural History Museum, Stanford University. 
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The majority the records which form the basis this paper present several 
limitations which make impossible more than incomplete picture. The human factor 
responsible for this, first, through collection the unusual bird, thereby precluding 
any future evidence for that bird, nature here needed; second, localities observa- 
tion appear concentrated certain sections, because more bird observers who publish 
their findings happen live population centers, and thus true conditions with regard 
the birds are not indicated. 

The 100th meridian sets, general, the boundary between common and uncommon 
occurrence the distribution Zonotrichia albicollis within the United States. the 
West, the species has been noted rarely cause special comment published 
record. this western area, most the record stations appear two distinct, separate 
regions, the Rocky Mountain region, and the Pacific coast region. For the intervening 
Great Basin region, probably because few observers, but one record hand: Cot- 
tonwood Creek, near Mt. Grant, Mineral Co., Nevada, July 15, 1934. This single out-of- 
season record not made use this study. 


ZONOTRICHIA ALBICOLLIS ROCKY MOUNTAIN REGION 


Locality County Spring Fall 
Montana 
Great Falls Cascade May Sept. 18, 
Gallatin Valley Gallatin June 
Fallon Custer Oct. 
Fallon Creek Sept. 
Miles City Sept. 26, 
Fort Keogh Sept. 
South Dakota 
Harding Early Sept. 
Wyoming 
Douglas Converse Oct. 
Torrington Goshen May 
Nebraska 
Mitchell (west of) Scotts Bluff April 21, May 
Antioch Sheridan April 
Oshkosh Garden 
Simeon (west of) Cherry 
Stapleton Logan common migrant 
Colorado 
Clear Creek Valley Logan Nov. 
Yuma Yuma May 
Coal Creek, miles 
Denver Adams Oct. 
Pueblo Pueblo Oct. 18, 24, and 
Nov. 
Idaho 
Nampa Ada Nov. 
New Mexico 
Elephant Butte Sierra Nov. 23, Dec. 


Within the Rocky Mountain region, including the states Montana, South Dakota, 
Nebraska, Wyoming, Colorado and Idaho, the White-throated Sparrow has been located 
and recorded times since 1886, various dates from September November 
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and from April June All these dates, with the exception June coincide 
with average migration dates the species farther east. The fact that mid-winter 
dates are represented this region points the probability that the few birds that 
drift through are migrants only, passing south, thus accounting for wintering records 
Texas. Also, they account for the two individuals observed Elephant Butte, New 
Mexico, November and December 

The breeding metropolis Zonotrichia ablicollis nearest the Rocky Mountain 
region the United States lies the vicinity Edmonton, Alberta, where sum 
published statements, summer resident.” recognized, well-defined 
migration route passes through Alberta and crosses the northwestern part Montana. 
Here the pathway divides, one branch turning southwest and the other turning south- 
east. Along this latter route conceivable that Rocky Mountain migrant White- 
throated Sparrows travel into Texas for the winter. likewise conceivable that 
traversing the former branch, the two vagrants listed somehow drifted into New Mexico. 


ZONOTRICHIA ALBICOLLIS CALIFORNIAN PORTION PACIFIC COAST REGION 


Locality County Date Circumstance 
mi. Standish Lassen Feb. 20, 1936 Observed 
Adams Del Norte Nov. 1915 Taken 
Eureka Humboldt Nov. 29, 1934 Taken 
Santa Rosa Sonoma Oct. 13, 1898 Taken 
Nov. 23, Taken 
Nov. 23, 1898 Taken 
Sonoma Sonoma Oct. 27, 1896 Taken 
Petaluma Sonoma March 16, 1903 Taken 
San Geronimo Marin Jan. 26, 1901 Taken 
Jan. 26, 1901 Another seen 
Feb., 1905 Taken 
Dec. 11, 1907 Taken 
Dec. 11, 1907 Another seen 
Oct. 21, 1933 Seen 
Woodacre Marin Oct. 18, 1928 Banded 
Nov. 18, 1933 Banded 
Nov. 25, 1933 Banded 
San Anselmo Marin Nov. 1931-1932 Seen 
Mar. 28, 1933 Banded 
Nov. 1933 Same bird seen 
Fall, 1935 Same bird seen 
Nov. 19, 1933 Seen 
Nov. 26, 1933 Banded 
Nov. 26, 1933- 
25, 1934 Same bird seen 
Apr. 11, 1934 Same bird seen 
San Rafael Marin Winter, 1931 Banded 
Berkeley Alameda Jan. 28-Feb. 15, 1915 Seen 
Dec. 17, 1920 Seen 
Jan. 7-9, 1921 Seen 
Jan. 25, 1922 Banded 
Nov. 29, 
Apr. 1923 Same bird returned 
Winter, 1922 Banded 
Winter, 2,1925 Seen 
Nov. 13, 1927 Banded 
Nov. 15, 1927 Same bird repeated 
Dec. 1928 Taken 
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Dec. 16, 1928 Seen 
Dec. 13, 1928 Taken 
Jan. 10, 1929 Banded 
Oct. 15, 1929 Banded 
Oct. 1931 Seen 
Nov. 19, 1931 Banded 
Nov. 23, 1931 Banded 
Dec. 
Jan. 1932 Same bird seen 
Jan. 11-25, 1935 Seen 
Dec. 1935 Banded 
Dec. 
16, 1936 Same bird seen 
Oakland Alameda Winter, 1933 Banded 
Apr. 25, 1936 Seen 
Hayward Alameda Jan. 2-14, 1889 Seen 
Nov. 18, 1889 Seen 
Nov. 20, 1889 Same bird taken 
San Francisco San Francisco Dec. 23, 1888 Taken 
May 1929 Seen 
Redwood City San Mateo May 10, 1914 Taken 
Nov. 1919 Taken 
Fair Oaks San Mateo Oct. 1895 Taken 
Pescadero San Mateo Dec. 29, 1900 Taken 
Stanford University Santa Clara Dec. 26, 1923 Banded 
San Jose Santa Clara Nov. 1928 Taken 
Santa Cruz Santa Cruz Jan. 1894 Taken 
Jan. 1894 Another seen 
Jan. 24, 1936 Banded 
Near Stockton San Joaquin Apr. 22, 1892 Taken 
Modesto Stanislaus Jan. 1934 Banded 
Grand Merced Feb. 28, 1936 Banded 
Tule River bottom, 
mi. Porterville Tulare Oct. 12, 1930 Taken 
Near Mission Santa 
Ynez Santa Barbara Dec. 1891 Taken 
Santa Barbara Santa Barbara Fall, 1915 Seen 
Dec. 1915 Seen 
Winter, 1930 Seen 
Eagle Rock Los Angeles Jan. 1929 Banded 
Pasadena Nov. 21, 1894 Taken 
Hollywood Nov. 13, 1922 Seen 
Los Angeles Feb. 25, 1897 Taken 
Nov. 1919 Seen 
Los Angeles, Lincoln 
Heights Apr. 10, 1924 Banded 
Buena Park Orange Mar. 10, 1921 Seen 
Jan. 31, 1923 Seen 
Near Laguna Orange Jan. 12, 1923 Seen 
Jan. 12, 1923 Another seen 


Within the Pacific coast region the United States different situation noted. 
order draw conclusions the status Zonotrichia albicollis California 
brief summary order. Until 1915, the White-throated Sparrow was spoken 
“accidental,” “straggler,” “casual visitant” California. Then, the basis 
summary records that date, the Distributional List the Birds California 
(J. Grinnell, Pacific Coast Avifauna No. 11, 1915) the status Zonotrichia albicollis 
was summed as: “Rare winter visitant west the Sierras: have been 
recorded taken,” 
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The first specimen recorded from California was taken 1888. the end 1936— 
forty-nine year period—a total individuals has been recorded. these, were 
taken specimens, have come notice through banding activities, and the remain- 
ing have been dependable sight observations. Four the banded birds repeated 
traps the same season, while two birds returned the banding locality the succeeding 
season, remaining throughout the winter. 

Analysis California records brings out. several interesting facts. Seasonally, the 
earliest published fall date October and the latest spring date, May 10. First 
observations individual White-throats have been made each month from October 
May, giving the following totals: for October; for November; for December; 
for January; for February; for March; for May. other words, more birds 
have come notice California during mid-winter than during months either fall 
spring migration. The longest consecutive period observance one bird from 
November April and individuals have been observed over briefer continuous 
periods. most years but single bird has been recorded; but four different years 
two were recorded; three each three years; four each five different years; 
five individuals were observed 1928; and 1933 and 1936 six birds were observed. 
what extent the human factor increasing numbers bird observers has 
with increased number records not known, but the point considered that 
many six birds are brought notice given season, the probabilities are that 
the numbers birds are correspondingly large. One writer has said that, 
were possible carry long-continued comprehensive observations, “some birds 
now known from but few records, even accidentals, would come considered 
frequent, though not necessarily regular, occurrence. With the White-throated Spar- 
row not impossible that thousand the birds have wintered California 
certain years” (J. Grinnell, Auk, vol. 39, 1922, 376). the basis the number 
records the White-throated Sparrow California the end 1936, now seems 
plausible assume that “rare” and “casual” may removed from the statement 
status for Zonotrichia albicollis within this State; evidence points its being essentially 
winter visitant. 

Thirty-two localities California are reported for observance White-throated 
Sparrows the forty-nine year period occurrences, through 1936. The greatest num- 
ber lie the San Francisco Bay region, while the Los Angeles region has the second 
largest number (see fig. 33). not impossible that these two coastal sections hold 
habitat-preferences for this species, but warning the human factor again men- 
tioned—a greater number reporting observers live these two regions. 

With this accumulation occurrences mind, questions naturally arise source 
supply, and routes entrance into this western area, far removed from the normal 
range the species. The same nesting area Alberta, Canada, from which the Rocky 
Mountain states derive their migrants, the nearest available source 
California’s wintering contingent White-throats. That this entirely possible can 
seen referring the map flight-ways delineated students migration. 
From the north, southwest across Alberta, the great highway travel which crosses 
northwestern Montana, swings west along the Columbia River, and, turning abruptly 
south Oregon, traverses the length California through the great Sacramento and 
San Joaquin valleys. This route thus provides normal line entrance White- 
throated Sparrows into California, from the western portion the breeding range 
this so-called eastern species. 
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ZONOTRICHIA ALBICOLLIS THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
Locality Spring Fall 


British Columbia 
Kispiox Valley, mi. Hazelton May 11, 
Vanderhoof June 21, July Aug. 
Bowron Lake 
Indianpoint Lake 


Sept. 12, Oct. 


Saanich (dist.), Vancouver Island Oct. 
Washington 

Sherlock, Thurston County Oct. 
Oregon 

Mulino, Clackamas County Apr. 

Blaine, Tillamook County Oct. 


While the present scarcity records appearance Zonotrichia albicollis the 
Pacific northwest (see fig. 33) undoubtedly partly due paucity observers the 
right localities the right seasons, probably correct assume that the White-throat 
less common here than California. All but one the occurrences listed are found 
fall spring dates, normally within seasonal migration. But whether the indi- 
viduals observed can definitely termed “migrant” “winter-visitant” must for the 
present remain open question. 

with migrants and winter visitants all other western points visited, the nearest 
logical source supply the breeding area Alberta, Canada. The two Oregon rec- 
ords, and, possibly, the one Washington record, might well represent individuals that 
had drifted these points after traveling along the major west-bound flight line from 
Canada, which turns west down the Columbia River Valley. However, since there are 
other records for farther north, British Columbia, another hypothesis suggested. 

Turning first the most outstanding British Columbia record: for summer, 
with June-July dates, and indicates nesting pair (Brooks and Swarth, Pacific Coast 
Avifauna No. 17, 1925, 94). endeavor explain how Zonotrichia albicollis 
found here summer there are two points considered: (1) the summer range the 
species from its center abundance around Edmonton, Alberta, north along the Mac- 
kenzie River; (2) the physiography this northwestern Rocky Mountain region. 
North Edmonton vicinity, summer stations record dot the Mackenzie River Valley 
lessening numbers clear Lower Ramparts the river’s delta, and dates appear- 
ance are from May September The inference drawn from extremes dates 
that early and late dates may pertain birds-of-passage toward summer toward 
winter grounds. That summer vagrants from here might cross the Rockies toward the 
west may inferred inspection the physiography this northwest region. 

Yellowhead Pass accepted passage-way the western side the Rocky 
Mountains the southern half British Columbia. North this Pass region, whence 
yet practically nothing ornithological known, physiographically the situation 
summed the following quotations: “Between the Athabaska and Peace rivers not 
much known the character the Rocky mountains except that they are very rugged 
and high and there are known passes low the Yellowhead pass 3200 feet eleva- 
tion. Approaching the Peace river, however the mountains decrease height and width 
and are traversed some low passes. Pine River pass, which was estimated Dawson 
have elevation 2850 feet above the sea, traverses the ranges where the bordering 
summits not rise more than 6000 feet above the sea; and Peace river itself cuts 
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valley directly through the main ranges the Rockies, where their highest points bare 
exceed 6000 feet elevation and the valley bottom less than 2000 feet. The 
whole this portion the Cordilleran province drained three principal streams, 
the Athabaska, Peace and Liard rivers. These rivers have their sources either the 
central ranges the Rockies the western slopes, but flow eastward transverse 
gaps (Camsell and Wyatt, Canada Dept. Mines, Geol. Surv., mem. 108, 1919, 
pp. 15, 16). 


Fig. 33. Zonotrichia albicollis western North 
America. Dots represent localities “accidental” oc- 
currence west 100°, and British Co- 
lumbia; also summer stations beyond Edmonton, Al- 
berta, and Mackenzie basin. Northwest drainage 
shows possible means access this region from 
east Rocky Mountain divide. 


(Migration routes adapted from U. S. Dept. Agric., Circ. 
No. 363, map 21, p. 40.) 


Other statements are made concerning this region—that tributary streams the 
Stikine River and the Mackenzie River interlock, with height intervening watershed 
about 2700 feet; and the northwest, branches the Stikine and Liard rivers inter- 
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lock with headwaters several tributaries the Yukon River. Where Peace River “cuts 
valley directly through the main range the Rockies” and fed headwater tribu- 
taries, and where Pine River Pass and other passes occur, there, also, the Skeena River, 
flowing the Pacific, has its tributary headwaters. the same sense, with streams 
farther north, headwaters these streams interlock. (See fig. 33.) 

Thus, reasoning from the physiographical set-up this region, together with gen- 
eral acceptance the theory birds’ use river courses routes progression during 
migration, the following hypothesis offered account for the occurrence albicollis 
Kispiox Valley summer. Certain individuals the species flying north summer 
nesting territory were deflected from the usual course travel when Peace River was 
reached, and, continuing their flight along this river course, eventually found themselves 
the interlocking headwaters the Peace and Skeena rivers, which latter river course 
carried them the destination which they were later discovered. Also, this 
same route the Peace River, and turning along its southern branch, the White-throats 
recorded for Bowron Lake and Indianpoint Lake spring and fall are thus obviously 
accounted for. 

The question has doubtless arisen the reader’s mind why much detail has 
been given account for appearance the White-throated Sparrow western North 
America. the beginning this paper was stated that the continuing and increasing 
number appearances Zonotrichia albicollis the west demonstrates significant 
phase the problem distribution. Therefore, sum briefly: the basis the 
appearances Zonotrichia albicollis discussed this study, the following thoughts 
are offered. 

Each occurrence toward the mouth the Mackenzie River, beyond the region 
regular summer visitation (the farthest outpost being Lower Ramparts), may well 
demonstration the previously published concept that are seeking “new 
territory which may prove fit for occupancy the species whole” (Grinnell, loc. 
cit.). The two birds found summer Kispiox Valley were very possibly hardy pio- 
neers potentially initiating new outpost colony. Or, perhaps, such detached colony 
has fact become established, the exact location which yet unknown. not 
possible that the recorded White-throats Washington and Oregon, rather than travel- 
ling along Columbia River flyway, may have drifted south from such British Colum- 
bian colony composed birds which have pioneered from the Mackenzie-Peace-Atha- 
baska summer area, these turn having come west various passes and interlocking 
waterways? 

Observed fall, winter and spring visitations so-called “accidentals” the United 
States west the 100th meridian, with reference the problem distribution, may 
then looked upon “pioneers” and “scouts”; and, time, winter visitation 
Zonotrichia albicollis California may regarded regularly established extension 
the wintering range the species whole. 


Museum Vertebrate Zoology, University California, Berkeley, October 26, 1937. 
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THE WESTERN FRONTIER THE EUROPEAN STARLING 
THE UNITED STATES FEBRUARY, 1937 
WITH ONE ILLUSTRATION 
DICKERSON 


Since the successful establishment the English Starling (Sturnus vulgaris vul- 
New York 1890, its migration the east-, north-, south-, and westward has 
been watched with interest ornithologists, both professional and amateur. For 
decade the starling remained along the eastern seaboard, meanwhile colonizing into 
southern Canada and New England. The spread along the Atlantic coast southward 
was more rapid, and once across the Appalachian mountain barrier the westward migra- 
tion has progressed with increasing momentum. 

This westward migration particular interest because the variety ecologic 
factors encountered the starling pioneering new area. the northward and 
eastward migrations, temperature ranges are sufficiently low that this single climatic 
factor may expected dominate and ultimately limit the distribution and popula- 
tion density both directly and indirectly. the west and south, the other hand, 
the starling encounters increasing variety environment and decreasing climatic 
restrictions until reaches the Great Plains region and the Rocky Mountains. 

The progress the westward advance the starling has been summarized May 
Thatcher Cooke (1925, 1928) covering the area east the Mississippi River, and 
one publication Hoffman (1930) extending the study west that line. The 
purpose this report record new data which extend the westward range appreci- 
ably and point out certain features field observation which may significant 
and deserve organized study. With the exception few locations recorded Hoff- 
man (1930), points east the Mississippi River have been omitted from this report 
the grounds that this feature the subject has been covered adequately previous 
publications. (See Forbush, 1915; Cooke, 1925, 1928; Lewis, 1927; Kalmbach, 1929.) 

The writer wishes express appreciation Mr. James Stevenson, the Na- 
tional Park Service, Washington, C., for permission use certain unpublished 
records from his notes. Thanks are due, also, the CCC camp superintendents and 
other National Park Service field personnel who have shown interest and spirit 
cooperation collecting data, beyond that required official duty. 


DATA AND METHODS 


The subject matter presented consists new records supplemented, the prepara- 
tion the accompanying map published records taken from the Auk, 
Bird-Lore and the Wilson Bulletin over the period 1928-1937. These published records 
have been particularly valuable that they extend the westward frontier across states 
the north the new records. 

The new records are from two sources, namely, (1) field observations wildlife 
technicians the National Park Service; and (2) records obtained concurrently from 
number isolated points means questionnaire sent out the superintendents 
CCC camps located Arkansas, Oklahoma, and Texas which with New Mexico and 
Arizona comprise Region III the National Park Service. 

The returned questionnaires proved both interesting and surprising. description 
the English Starling was sent out with each questionnaire, which was mailed 
January 1937. Replies began coming the following week. Only about half 
the camps reported the presence starlings; but, most instances where they were 


' 
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reported present, pertinent clippings from current issues local papers were 
enclosed. Usually these news articles were written either local ornithologist 


Fig. 34. Map showing the westward migration frontier the United States, 
the European Starling (Sturnus vulgaris) February, 1937. 


biology teacher nearby school, and represented typical first reactions the pres- 
ence migrating flocks the English Starling. every case the noise and litter from 
roosts, and apprehension competition with native songbirds, were featured. Field 
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observations wildlife technicians during December the area covered the ques- 
tionnaire indicated that probably during January and February the birds would have 
reached their widest distribution. Thus, the timing the questionnaire accounts for, 
measure least, the widespread distribution indicated, and suggests actual 
dispersal rather than successive reports one large migrating flock. 

the questionnaire records only those are published which the writer considers 
sufficiently well grounded identification justify recognition positive and 
authentic. One report supported study skin; another photograph 
dead starling. 


DISCUSSION 


The new records reported here are migration records only. There presumptive 
evidence that the starling now breeds the eastern part Texas and possibly eastern 
Oklahoma. definite records nests were obtained, however, and for that reason 
attempt has been made show the limits the breeding range the accom- 
panying map. 

noted Hoffman (1930), investigations England indicated that land eleva- 
tion influences starling migrations there. The same author found that 1929-1930 
the western frontier approximately paralleled the 1000-foot contour. The present 
frontier (see accompanying map) established well above the 1000-foot level, but 
still parallels this line closely did 1930. worthy note, however, that 
all records the west (above) the 1000-foot elevation occur very close streams, 
some them the headwaters tributaries. may significant, also, that the 
most westerly records are along streams the courses which most nearly parallel the 
east-west trend migration. has been noted frequently and commented upon re- 
peatedly published notes that the starling tends favor the neighborhoods large 
bodies water. Banding records indicate, also, greater tendency toward migration 
birds close the frontier than among those the long established breeding areas. 
First-appearance records are too few show reliably what extent migration 
limited water courses and shorelines, but many circumstances are suggestive. For 
instance: 

The starling was reported eastern Oklahoma and northwestern Arkansas 
1929-1930, yet not until 1934 there any record eastern Arkansas. Lundquist 
(1934) reported the first record from South Dakota, from location the northeast 
corner that state. This isolated occurrence antedated any records from the south- 
eastern corner the state adjacent Iowa, from which state the bird had been re- 
ported several years earlier. These circumstances may due entirely incomplete 
reporting the migrants; but the differences time recording would readily 
understandable the migration the starling fact restricted shores and 
streams. Thus route westward from Lake Michigan Lake Superior the Missis- 
sippi River and western tributary the northeastern corner South Dakota 
would shorter and more direct than route down the lake shore and Mississippi 
the Missouri River and thence this river and its tributaries the southeast corner 
the same state and adjoining portions The large number small lakes and 
streams Wisconsin and Minnesota would make long overland flights unnecessary, 
and the elevations land the north would tend favor westward and southward 
course. With the limited data available definite conclusions are justified. If, how- 
ever, the starling rarely never migrates overland directly, that circumstance may 
have definite bearing upon its ultimate distribution and the effect has competi- 
tion with native bird populations. 
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The question raised the preceding paragraph one several which can 
studied adequately only organized banding and reporting. Another raised 
Nichols (1937) his comments upon the records north-south migration obtained 
Kalmbach (1932) and Thomas (1934), when points out that the migration and 
spread the starling America has been along northeast-southwest axis, principally. 
Europe, similarly, the migration primarily along northeast-southwest axis. 
what extent and through what subjective response topography affects the migration 
the starling unknown. This introduced species pioneering new continent. 
will easier get conclusive information the environmental factors affecting its 
spread before the breeding range reaches its ultimate limits than any time later. 

apparent that the present opportune time begin such study 
needed. order make such study effective necessary (1) have favorable 
opportunity for banding both young and winter migrant birds considerable numbers, 
and (2) have favorable circumstances for accurate returns banded birds from new 
areas. Observations the writer the field during 1936 (record 16) indicate that 
there probably ample supply breeding birds along the Mississippi River and 
that abundance winter migrants can trapped along the 1930. frontier mapped 
Hoffman (1930). Through Texas and Oklahoma this line corresponds approximately 


the location Highways and 77. trip through this area December 


20-23, 1936, large flocks starlings were seen east highway 81; yet only small 
groups were seen within few miles west the highway and none was observed south 
San Antonio. Beyond this belt (approximately the 98th parallel west longitude) 
the starling approaches increasingly arid climatic conditions before reaching the Rocky 
Mountain region. Thus excellent opportunity offered test, rather closely 
measured terms, the effectiveness this barrier. (See fig. 34.) 

The second requisite met the present coincidence time and distribution. 
The starling has penetrated the 103rd parallel, but apparently little any distance 
beyond. Just west the 105th parallel begins series National Parks, Monuments 
and Forests extending practically from the northern the southern boundary the 
country. these areas are resident personnel competent report banded birds accu- 
rately. Furthermore, prompt observation and return banded records can obtained 
from these areas without elaborate preparatory organization. 

date, the starling has demonstrated its ability pioneer the eastern and 
central United States and may considered exotic species which here stay. 
aggressive, adaptable bird, readily displaces many native species where there 
abundant food supply assured human activities, such agriculture and poultry 
husbandry. yet its success under more primitive conditions unknown. far there 
has been little competition with native American game birds. With several species 
non-game birds the starling competes for both food and nesting sites. Probably the 
most serious threat the native song birds found the tendency starlings 
congregate during late winter and early spring large migrating flocks. These flocks 
effectively clean all available reserve foods just before and during the northward 
migration many species. The starling omnivorous feeder. Thus both seed-eating 
and insect-eating migrants may left the mercy any severe snow storm similar 
climatic catastrophe encountered. 


SUMMARY 


present the European starling may considered have extended its migration 
range approximately the 103rd parallel west longitude. The greatest density 
migrating populations encountered during December, 1936, and January, 1937, oc- 
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curred approximately between the 97th and 98th parallels. The breeding range has 
extended the Mississippi River and probably far west eastern Texas. The 
present distribution the bird offers exceptionally favorable opportunity for the 
institution organized program banding and study reveal the critical 
and dominant factors involved the establishment and distribution this exotic 
species the continental United States. 


RECORDS NOT PUBLISHED PREVIOUSLY 


Crowley’s Ridge State Park, Paragould, Arkansas. Report sent Bell, Landscape 
Architect, SP-14, Paragould. Starlings were reported to, and identified by, Mr. William Meri- 
weather, local ornithologist, living 309 Garland Street, Paragould, 1934. 1936 two reports 
small flocks birds) that vicinity were sent in. (The letters followed number, here 
and below, are CCC camp 

Devil’s Den State Park, West Fork, Arkansas. photograph dead starling was taken 
the park February 11, 1937, Mr. Perry, Mechanic. This record interest because comes 
from wooded area, thinly settled and with elevation more than 1000 feet above sea level. 

Okmulgee, Oklahoma. Report sent Mr. Walter Hallock, Supt. SP-14, Okmulgee, 
January 1937. Small flocks starlings were observed feeding about the city. 

Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. February 1937, the Oklahoma News carried items the 
nuisance habits the starling. This interest that the report concerns flocks starlings within 
the city. Previous reports from this area were principally concerned with birds reported near Lake 
Overholser, the city water reservoir, several miles from the city. 

Platt National Park, Sulphur, Oklahoma. Starlings were identified the park December 
11, 1936, Mr. Don Stauffer, Forester, Platt NP-1, and reported Superintendent Wm. Branch. 

This report confirmed study skin sent Mr. Stauffer and constitutes the only known re- 
port the starling from National Park west the Mississippi River. 

Tulsa, Oklahoma. Twelve starlings were observed open woods, feeding through trees 
Mohawk Park December, 1936, Mr. Hugh Davis, Director Conservation and Zoological 
Gardens, Previous reports individuals pairs birds this region have been published. 

Oklahoma City, Okla. Mr. James Stevenson observed 200 starlings Oklahoma City 

December 25, 1935, and collected one specimen. Other records reported Mr. Stevenson from 
Oklahoma with dates and notes are follows: Tulsa, flocks seen February, 1936; 
(b) Pawhuska, 100 seen November, 1935; (c) Bartlesville, large flocks seen during the winter 
1935-36; (d) Spavinaw, large flocks seen during the winter 1935-36; Vinita, large flocks seen 
during the winter 1935-36; (f) Okmulgee, large flocks seen during the winter 1935-36; (g) 
Prague, small flocks seen December, 1935; Durant, small flocks seen December, 1935; 
(i) Seiling, several seen November 20, 1935; Sayre, 350 seen December 18, 1935; Watonga, small flocks 
seen December, 1935; (j) Ponca City, flocks seen December, 1935. 

Hale Center, Texas. account the Lubbock (Texas) Avalanche Journal, February 19, 
1937, commenting the large numbers starlings about the countryside, was sent Mr. Melvin 
Cohen, Supt. SP-52, Lubbock, Texas. The author this article suggested that recent floods 
the Ohio and Mississippi river valleys may have forced migration into Texas! Other comments indicate 
that the starling not familiar bird the region. Descriptions the birds accompanying the 
articles were sufficient credit the identification this and the following instance. 

Lubbock, Texas. clipping from the Lubbock (Texas) Avalanche Journal February 19, 
1937, relates attempts the local constabulary shoot out flocks starlings which annoyed hotel 
guests. This clipping was submitted Mr. Melvin Cohen, Supt. Camp SP-52, Lubbock. 

10. Memphis, Texas. news account from the Amarillo (Texas) Daily News January 29, 
1937, describes the starling relatively unfamiliar bird the region. This item was submitted 
Mr. Wm. Anderson, Supt. SP-14, Canyon, Texas. 

11. McGregor, Texas. Starlings were observed about miles from McGregor, state highway 
no. This report was submitted Mr. Tripp, Inspector for the National Park Service, Jan- 
uary 12, 1937. This report interesting primarily that with other records indicates that the star- 
ling was widespread over the state this particular time. 

12. Cleburne, Texas. Scattered groups starlings were observed near the city early December. 
the middle January they had appeared the park miles west the city. This report was 
submitted Mr. Byram, Supt. SP-53, Cleburne. 

13. Sweetwater, Texas. Starlings were first observed around Lake Sweetwater about December 
20, 1936. They increased numbers until January 1937, was estimated that several thousand 
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starlings were present the park. interesting feature this report that the birds were reported 
moving southward. Report submitted Mr. Rowland, Supt. SP-41, Sweetwater. 

14. Shamrock, Texas. Four starlings were observed near Shamrock, the Texas Panhandle, 
December 21, 1935, Mr. James Stevenson. 

15. Beaumont and Port Arthur, Texas. January 1926, starling was brought Mrs. Bruce 
Reid Port Arthur for identification. This information was submitted Mr. Henry Anas- 
tasas, Supt. SP-50, Beaumont, Texas. The appearance the starling Port Arthur 1926 inter- 
esting that antedates several years the earliest record for Arkansas and Louisiana, which must 
have been passed crossed during the migrations. This circumstance would understandable the 
starling, its southward migration, moves only along watercourses and the flocks not disperse 
until after the return migration begins. Thus the birds would not led into the western areas until 
they followed the Gulf coast until, the return migration, the birds followed tributary streams 
and were led off the main watercourses. Quoting from Mrs. Reid’s letter Mr. Anastasas concerning 
present populations (ten years after the first appearance): “In 1936 from October through 
March starlings were common any other bird with the exception the swallow.” 

16. Alvards, Hillsboro, Waco and Temple, Texas. Flocks starlings were observed Dick- 
erson along highway (US) during trip through this area December 23, 1936. Large flocks 
were concentrated the territory along and just the east this highway which lies close the 
98th meridian. few miles the west the highway along parallel roads starlings were seen. 
None was seen south west San Antonio, Texas. few miles north Hillsboro, two flocks 
about 200 birds each were seen. Other flocks contained from birds. Small groups starlings 
were seen with blackbirds also. 
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FROM FIELD AND STUDY 


Hutton Vireo Nesting February.—It was good fortune well surprise collect 
nest with four eggs the Hutton Vireo (Vireo huttoni huttoni) February 22, 1938. This is, 
believe, the earliest breeding record for this vireo. The nest was well obscured large oak tree, 
among other oaks, about feet from the ground and out feet from the trunk fork twigs 
the end branch. The locality was near Casco, San Timoteo Canyon, Riverside County, 
California, and about sixteen miles southeast Colton. 

The nest was first seen February when company with Moore and Oscar Clarke, 
saw bird it. that time the nest had but two eggs. the 22nd, one bird flushed from the 
branch near the nest, while the incubating mate was actually touched sat the nest. The nest 
the usual vireo type made fine fiber covered over with light green moss and with good lining 
shredded fiber. The outside measurements are inches diameter well depth, while the 
inside diameter 1.7 inches and the inside depth 1.5 inches. 

The eggs are typical, white with but few markings, and the weight grams was 1.71, 1.67, and 
1.65. The other egg had defective shell and weight was secured. records show the average 
weight ten eggs 1.74 grams, with maximum 2.16 grams and minimum 1.51 grams. 

Both the earliest and latest records for nesting which had previously were nests the Santa 
Ana River bottom, the former being March 25, 1923, and the latter May 21, 1926. This last nest held 
two eggs the Dwarf Hanna, Colton, California, February 22, 1938. 


Notes Young Golden Eagle Colorado.—Late the summer 1936 noticed, 
ledge projecting from the face sandstone butte, rather large eyrie. While the construction 
seemed somewhat too heavy for Rough-legged Hawk, were reluctant consider any other 
possibility because the extraordinary accessibility the location. The butte question only 
few miles east Colorado Springs, near road, and one side blends without perceptible break 
into the open prairie. The ledge itself only three and half feet below the flat table top the butte. 
were sufficiently intrigued visit the place again the past spring (1937), not once turned 
out, but many times. 

The first these visits was May 30. Not knowing what awaited us, approached the eyrie 
rather carelessly and female Golden Eagle chrysaétos) sprang from when were about 
ten feet away. the nest there was one young estimated age one week. One sterile egg was dis- 
covered the top the butte about twenty-five the eyrie. intervals two three 
days the visits were continued, until June 24. eight the eleven visits one both the old 
birds were present, the female usually protecting the young bird from the brilliant sunlight. Numerous 
photographs were taken the young and old birds, some distance short feet. Once the 
female nearly knocked the camera from the photographer’s hands her effort depart. 

approached the eyrie our last visit, saw several boys the neighborhood the 
butte. our disappointment observed that their objective was the same ours, and over- 
took them they were marching away with the young eagle their possession. would not have 
been difficult have persuaded them return the bird the eyrie, but after conversing with them 
for half hour and pointing out the responsibility which they were undertaking, decided that 
did, was quite likely that the young eagle could fall into the hands less humane captors. 
The boy who had possession the bird had had eagle once before which, according him, 
had kept good condition. that bird finally escaped, can hoped that this one will also 
regain its freedom. 

ought mentioned that not once did find remains food the eyrie other than cotton- 
tails and jack-rabbits. Apparently food was brought irregular intervals. Sometimes found two 
freshly killed animals the eyrie and other occasions was obvious that the food supply was 
two three days old. The owner the ranch which the butte located did what could 
protect the eagles. had numerous chickens but they were never touched. Incidentally, have 
noticed that the farmers and ranchers this neighborhood are well aware the economic value 
birds prey. 

Considering the tactics other raptors the defense their nests, were little disappointed 
that this pair eagles made effort defend theirs. After not more than one lazy circle they always 
Colorado College, Colorado Springs, Colorado, March 1938. 
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Fewer Golden-crowned Sparrows Woodacre Station this Winter (1937-38).—The 
Golden-crowned Sparrows (Zonotrichia coronata) appeared banding station near Woodacre, 
Marin County, California, lesser numbers this fall and winter than has been the case since the 
station was established, 1928. Instead several hundred them wearing new bands only have 
been banded far this season. the other hand there have been relatively more returns than 
any previous season. these latter the year banding and the number returns were follows: 
1930, 1931, 1932, 1933, 1934, 1935, 1936, 22; 1937 (spring), total individuals. 
(In bird banding “return” follows absence least six months.) 

the above returns the outstanding record that one that was banded immature, with 
band number A176908, October 20, 1930. This bird was found trap November 25, 1931; 
April 1932; November 1933; February 11, 1934; December 1934; November 1935; Octo- 
ber 25, 1936; and December 1937. Each time returned repeated few times and disappeared 
California Academy Sciences, San Francisco, February 1938. 


The Clark Nutcracker Sea September, 1935, one our local bird students 
called the museum and reported seeing flock Clark Nutcrackers (Nucifraga columbiana) 
Cumbre Peak, which approximately miles air line from Santa Barbara and with altitude 
4000 feet. thought this interesting, these birds are rarely seen this vicinity such low 
altitude. However, September 24, 1935, while the beach near Goleta, Santa Barbara County, 
California, thought heard the call Clark Nutcracker. The notes came from some Monterey 
pines located the door yard ranch house situated perhaps 450 yards from the beach. Upon 
scrutinizing the trees, saw one the birds pecking cone vigorously. While watching this one, 
saw another the same tree. 

collected both birds. One proved adult male and the other immature female. The 
male (no. 2962) mounted for our exhibition collection the hall local birds, and the female 
(no. 2997) our study series. These are apparently the second and third specimens from the 
vicinity Santa Barbara, female (no. 843) having been picked Montecito, October 15, 1919, 
Mr. William Barker. 

October 16, 1935, while collecting near the mouth the Santa Clara River Ventura County, 
saw single Nutcracker flying low over the Santa Barbara Museum 
Natural History, Santa Barbara, California, February 28, 1938. 


Red-naped Sapsucker and Rufous Hummingbird.—An interesting case Rufous Hum- 
mingbirds (Selasphorus rufus) making use Red-naped Sapsucker (Sphyrapicus varius nuchalis) 
workings was observed July 14-15, 1934, canyon few miles northwest Strawberry Reservoir, 
Wasatch County, Utah. The tiny stream water the bottom the canyon was lined with clumps 
willows, with stems inch diameter. The sapsuckers were observed several places, 
working the stems the usual woodpecker fashion, holding with the feet, bracing with the tail, 
and picking the stem. 

Upon investigation, was found that large numbers stems had small patches bark removed, 
one two inches length. Sap juices were slowly exuding from the cambium layer under the 
bark the edge the bare area. Our observations seemed indicate that some cases the sap- 
sucker had taken not only the exuding sap, but also some pieces bark from the edge, thus enlarging 
the area. 

was noted also that the Rufous Hummingbirds made use these same bare spots standing 
the air their flutterings wings, probing with the bill sipping the exuding juices, and moving 
from bare spot bare spot repeat the probing. Whether the hummingbirds also picked some 
the insects collected around the exuding sap could not determined; but our observations the 
Western Yellow Warblers (Dendroica aestiva morcomi) flitting about the willows, least aroused 
the suspicion that they were taking such insects—A. University Utah, Salt Lake 
City, Utah, January 1938. 


Black Oyster-catchers Point Lobos.—On October 24, 1937, the sun came into clear sky, 
but the far horizon beyond the blue sea there was heavy bank fog. were walking the 
Point Lobos Reserve, Monterey County, California, when spied what took flock 
crows perched unusual situation. The birds were resting high and dry, yet not much above the 
splash the sea. The perching site was one those sandstone humps that reach out into the 
sea from the south shore the Reserve. 
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Looking through the binoculars discovered that the birds were sleeping and either resting 
one leg lying flat their bellies. Every minute one bird another would untuck its bill, 
raise its head, and look about. course soon looked through the binoculars realized 
that the birds were Black Oyster-catchers (Haematopus bachmani). watched them for one hour 
and five minutes, finally getting within 150 feet them. The ten birds were scattered over space 
about ten feet square and although closely grouped they were noticeably separated into pairs. 

Children scampering over the rocks frightened the birds. They flew off compact flock, utter- 
ing few squeally notes they went. Three four hundred yards the coast the flock split and 
six birds turned back toward Bird Rock. Later the day when returning home saw six Oyster- 
catchers perched close the water the steep face Bird Rock. These birds were also separated 
into pairs. They were not especially shy, since they paid attention group men who were 
fishing from the mainland hundred yards from their perching site. 

October 25, after some search, managed find one Oyster-catcher. The tide was low and 
the bird was foraging mussel-covered flat. was deliberate its manner; stealth was all its 
movements stalked its prey. sudden stab, and when lifted its head long spile worm was 
dangling from its red mandibles. The whole performance reminded robin stalking angleworms 
wet Pasadena, California, November 15, 1937. 
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Fig. 35. Wandering Albatross captured and released the Bay Panama. 


The Wandering Albatross the Bay Panama.—Mr. Lee Carr, Balboa, Canal 
Zone, Captain the launch “Wilpet” during recent work along the Pacific coast Colombia, 
informed that albatross had been captured the Bay Panama during August, 1937. Receipt 
photograph made Mr. Carr reveals the surprising fact that the bird was Wandering Albatross 
(Diomedea the dark plumage yearling, with white face and wing-lining. Mr. Carr’s 
note states that the captive was picked fishing boat, carried into Balboa deck, and was 
subsequently released high ground, whence took off successfully toward the sea after running 
American Museum Natural History, New York, March 11, 


1938. 


Concentration English Sparrows Feed Oak Galls.—On December 1937, 
noticed group from 100 English Sparrows (Passer domesticus) large and rather 
isolated live oak the Berkeley campus. The birds were actively and noisily feeding the foliage 
the tree. Several were seen clinging up-side-down chickadee fashion peripheral branches. 
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Examination disclosed the oak badly infested the undersurfaces perhaps half its leaves 
small gall millimeters diameter, caused gall-wasp (family Cynipidae). The sparrows 
were seen eating these galls, apparently whole, for the few dropping the ground were not 
broken but seemingly just knocked off. Probably the younger galls were eaten for the most part, 
the galls become dry and hard when older. Though the enclosed larvae must have proven acceptable 
food, seems likely that the young and succulent plant tissue the gall was equally acceptable. 
The concentration sparrows remained great least half this day but dwindled during succeed- 
ing days, sparrows being observed after December 10. 

Although the economic value these English Sparrows due wholesale destruction insect 
which can cause extensive defoliation undeniable this case, seems more appropriate empha- 
size this observation another example the adaptability the English Sparrow and its propen- 
sity congregate take advantage new food source even though this may demand new 
peculiar habits feeding. Such adaptability may well account large measure for the progressive 
population the United States this bird. Although such plasticity frequently exemplified our 
native birds, seems less characteristic them. the above oak, for example, two Song Sparrows 
were the only native birds seen apparently feeding the Museum 
Vertebrate Zoology, Berkeley, January 13, 1938. 


The Rusty Blackbird Kern County, California—On December 16, 1937, while was 
engaged field work the South Fork Valley the Kern River, Kern County, California, Mrs. 
Stanley Smith, the wife rancher the valley, called attention “peculiar looking blackbird” 
which she had taken away from her cat. Being familiar only with our western blackbirds, was unable 
recognize this specimen. Therefore, upon returning Los Angeles, took the skin (now no. 1020, 
Stager collection) the Los Angeles Museum, where Mr. George Willett identified Euphagus 

Credit due Mrs. Smith, whose knowledge bird life enabled her recognize the specimen 
unusual bird. According Mrs. Smith, the cat caught two individuals this species, but the 
second bird was too badly mauled worth saving. From all available literature, carolinus rare 
winter visitor southern California. Three other records are known, two which are from the 
Santa Barbara Islands and the third from Jamacha, San Diego County (Willett, Pac. Coast Avif. No. 
21, 1933, 155) Stacer, Los Angeles, California, March 1938. 


Two Late Fall Records Birds the San Francisco Bay Region.—Dusky Poor-will. 
Phalaenoptilus californicus. Before dawn November 1937, was stationed the first 
high ridge northeast Temescal Lake, Alameda County, whistling poor-will calls. Soon, answering 
calls came from the next ridge the north, and poor-will appeared, its eyes shining red before 
flash-light. flew around several times, uttering both the “poor-will” and “quup” notes, then 
perched for while upon fence post near-by. The latest previous record for October 29, 
Berkeley (Pacific Coast Avifauna No. 18, 1927, 92). 

Cassin Solitary Vireo. Vireo solitarius cassinii. Cassin Solitary Vireo was noted Wildcat Can- 
yon, Contra Costa County, November 28, 1937. This the latest definite record for the San Fran- 
cisco Bay region. The vireo was foraging live oaks and leafless poison-oak thickets with mixed 
flock juncos, Plain Titmouses, Ruby-crowned Kinglets, Myrtle Warblers, and Hutton Vireos. 
was promptly collected for identification with sling-shot employed for such emergencies and now 
skin (male, number 200) Jr., Berkeley, California, January 
14, 1938. 


“Homing Instinct” the Golden-crowned Sparrow.—How unusual are the following two 
records? Since began banding birds have been interested their so-called “homing instinct.” 
this not mean the instinct which impels them their seasonal migrations, but that which gives 
them the desire and the ability return the same location after having been removed distance. 

Most experiments this subject have been with Golden-crowned Sparrows (Zonotrichia 
and have removed about 100 these birds from the places where trapped and banded 
them distances from one mile more than 300 miles. Many have been recaptured; some 
remained for many weeks the location where they were released and were repeatedly trapped there, 
but never, with one exception, after the first northerly migration. 

The exception was the case Golden-crowned Spparrow no. 34-119203, trapped and banded 
home the Santa Cruz Mountains, San Mateo County, California, about miles south 
San Francisco, elevation 2000 feet. This bird was banded December 10, 1936. was 
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trapped again the same place December 13, 1936, and was released the same day the Univer- 
sity California campus, Berkeley. This same bird was trapped again the university campus 
Miss Kathryn Buchanan October 1937. 

This instance unique experience, every other case when have released birds from 
the location where they were first trapped, they were recaptured after the next migration was 
always where they were trapped originally. 

wrote Mr. Joseph Mailliard about this recapture, and asked him had ever had similar 
record. Mr. Mailliard writes that the fifteen Golden-crowned Sparrows which trapped 
Strawberry Canyon, near Berkeley, January 20, 1934, and released next day his country home 
Woodacre, Marin County, which about twenty miles northwest Berkeley, no. C175847 was 
retaken Woodacre February 1934, and returned the same place November 10, 1934, repeat- 
ing November and December 1934. Since then has not been trapped. the remaining four- 
teen birds, trapped two again Strawberry Canyon January and February, 1934. would 
interesting know other banders have similar Menlo Park, California, 
February 1938. 


Species New the Known Avifauna Lower September 19, 1937, 
Major Goldman, his son Luther Goldman, and the writer embarked sport-fishing craft, 
with its usual company about patrons, for day fishing near Los Coronados Islands, just 
below the international boundary line Lower California. While were drifting about mile 
off the eastern side the South Island, lone shearwater was seen fly toward the boat from 
northerly direction. alighted upon the water, and immediately dove, seized baited hook one 
the fishermen’s lines, and swallowed it. was reeled deck and the writer extracted the hook 
save the bird for museum specimen. 

This bird proved adult male Slender-billed Shearwater tenuirostris), rather 
emaciated condition. now no. 17626 the collection the San Diego Society Natural History. 
Grinnell his summation Lower California ornithology (Univ. Calif. Publ. Zool., vol. 32, 1928) 
does not list this species, nor does there appear any subsequent record its having been taken 
Lower California waters. 

were told the boatmen that many birds are hooked this way but that they are usually 
killed and thrown overboard prevent their further disturbing the 
San Diego Society Natural History, Balboa Park, San Diego, California, February 17, 1938. 


Distribution the Races the Williamson Sapsucker British Columbia.—Exami- 
nation specimens the Williamson Sapsucker (Sphyrapicus thyroideus) from British Columbia 
the collection the British Columbia Provincial Museum led assemble all the readily available 
material from adjacent territory. Specimens were borrowed from the National Museum Canada, 
the Museum Vertebrate Zoology, Colorado Museum, Mr. Kenneth Racey, Dr. Alden Miller, 
and Mr. Stanley Jewett. these institutions and individuals wish express thanks. 

The breeding range thyroideus known extend from the Cascade Mountains southern 
British Columbia the Sierra Nevada California and adjacent mountains. That 
stated (4th ed., Check-list, 1931, 194): “Boreal forests the Rocky Mountain region 
from Montana central Arizona and central New Mexico.” 

Measurements length wing and tarsus fail disclose any constant difference those 
respects between the individuals the two races. Apparently the sole distinguishing character is, 
brought out Swarth (Condor, vol. 19, 1917, pp. 62-65), the size bill. That shorter 
and more slender than that thyroideus. 

British Columbia the Williamson Sapsucker occurs the Transition Zone two areas. 
the Okanagan region common the mountains the international boundary and occurs north, 
casually least, Schoonover Mountain. this general region found east Midway, west 
Similkameen. The species apparently absent from the large area between Midway and the East 
Kootenay. the latter district, however, shown specimens from Cranbrook and Newgate, 
there small breeding population. 

regards bill size, the birds the Okanagan region apparently are identical with specimens 
from, western Oregon and from the Sierran region California, and may referred the race 
thyroideus. Measurements the East Kootenay specimens, set forth the accompanying graph 
(fig. 36), will seen fall well within the limits variation for nataliae, exemplified series 
from Arizona. The discovery population clearly representative eastern British 
Columbia marks considerable extension the known range this race. 
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Arizona 
Eastern 
Oregon and 
Idaho 
Western 
British 
Columbia 
Eastern 
British 
Columbia 


243 
234 
225 
216 
207 
198 
189 
180 


Fig. 36. Graphs illustrating geographic correlation 
width bill (upper) and length bill [nostril tip] 
(lower) Sphyrapicus thyroideus. Each square rep- 
resents single adult bird. Lines (short) left 
vertical lines mark average each case. Measurements 
are millimeters. 


have examined nine specimens from eastern Oregon and one from northern Idaho. The one 
from Idaho seemingly referable the Oregon specimens, one from Wallowa County 
apparently typical thyroideus; one from Meacham, Umatilla County, and another from the Ochoco 
National Forest, are typical nataliae. The others present characters intermediate between the two 
races, but the average they are closer The intermediate nature these specimens from 
eastern Oregon suggests that this state intergradation may take place between these two races which 
elsewhere have their breeding areas completely isolated from one another. 

Specimens examined.—S. thyroideus. British Columbia: Anarchist Mountain, 14; Schoonover 
Mountain, Incaneep Creek, Okanagan Valley, Midway, Oregon: Wallowa County, Cali- 
fornia: Parker Creek, Warner Mountains, mi. Eagle Peak, Modoc County, Yosemite 
Park, Mariposa County, Horse Corral Meadows, Fresno County, Dry Meadow, Sierra Nevada, 
Tulare County, Dry Lake, San Bernardino Mountains, San Bernardino County, Grass Valley, 
Nevada County, Pasadena, Los Angeles County, Walker Basin, Kern County, 

nataliae. British Columbia: Cranbrook, Oregon: Ochoco National Forest, 
Anthony, Meacham, Umatilla County, Target Springs, Wallowa County, Wallowa County, 
Idaho: Payette Lake, Adams County, Colorado: Palmer Lake, Nevada: Irish Mountain, Lincoln 
County, Arizona: mi. Springerville, Apache County, mi. Pefia Blanca, Santa Cruz 
County, base San Francisco Mountain, Chiricahua Mountains, Cochise County, 
McTaccart Cowan, Provincial Museum, Victoria, B.C., January 17, 1938. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


The biennial membership roster the Cooper 
Ornithological Club which concludes the pres- 
ent issue the Condor was prepared the 
Club’s Treasurer, Mr. John McB. Robertson. 
contains 919 names persons full standing 
April 25, 1938. This considerably the largest 
membership our history. This roster will serve 
ornithologists generally guide the latest 
addresses correspondents. Also, course, 
indicates the addresses used currently sending 
out the Condor. the latter connection, any 
correction change necessary anyone’s ad- 
dress should reported once Mr. Robert- 
son, order insure prompt receipt our 
magazine issued. The officers the Club here- 
listed are office the conclusion the 
elections held the last annual meeting, 
Fresno, April and 16, This, the first 
mid-state meeting the Club, was successful 
every conceivable way; will reported upon 
full our July 


Fig. 37. Jean Delacour, General Secretary 
the Ninth International Ornithological Con- 
gress that meets this month Rouen, 
France. 


MINUTES COOPER CLUB MEETINGS 
NORTHERN DIVISION 
regular monthly meeting the 
Northern Division the Cooper Ornithological 
Club was held Thursday, January 27, 1938, 
8:00 p.m., Room 2503 Life Sciences Build- 
ing, Berkeley, with President Kinsey the chair 


and about 150 members and guests present. Min- 
utes the Northern Division for December were 
read and approved. Minutes the Southern Divi- 
sion were read title only. Names proposed for 
membership were: George Oberlander, 1735 
Rose Street, Berkeley, and Wallace Taber, Mu- 
seum Vertebrate Zoology, Berkeley, Frank 
Richardson; Richard Compton Santee, 432 Mid- 
way Avenue, San Mateo, California, 
Sumner, Sr.; Alfred Reuss, Jr., 12910 
Mozart Street, Blue Island, Illinois, 
Linsdale. 

The secretary read letter from City Manager 
Hollis Thompson, informing the Cooper Club 
that the Berkeley City Council had never con- 
sidered adopting ordinance which would per- 
mit shooting the waterfront. This was reply 
letter and set resolutions sent him 
the corresponding secretary December 30, 
1937. 

Mr. Test reported the December meeting 
the Alameda County Wildlife Federation, 
which four major issues were considered. 
proposed change name the central or- 
ganization from General Wildlife Federation 
National Wildlife Federation was come for 
approval February. change policy per- 
mit initiation local projects the local or- 
ganizations was approved. Plans were outlined 
for Wildlife Restoration Week, held March 


27. Discussion plans for wild life man- 


agement the Regional Parks was scheduled for 
the March meeting. 

Mr. Alden Miller, chairman the nominating 
committee, presented the following slate offi- 
cers for 1938: President, John Emlen, Jr.; 
Vice-President, Lowell Sumner, Jr.; Secretary, 
Mrs. Joseph Grinnell; Recording Secretary, Miss 
Frances Carter. was moved and carried that 
the nominations closed and the secretary in- 
structed cast unanimous ballot for those 
officers. Mr. Kinsey then turned the meeting over 
the new president, Mr. Emlen. 

Mr. Grinnell reviewed two recent publications: 
Nuttall Ornithological Club, 1873-1919, Charles 
Batchelder, and Bird Studies Old Cape May, 
Witmer Stone, two volumes, published 
the Delaware Valley Ornithological Club. Mr. 
Laidlaw Williams reported some his field ob- 
servations for the past three months the Mon- 
terey Also, the Los Bafios Game 
Refuge, January the same observer had seen 
the carcasses Barn Owls one pole trap 
and one another. Mrs, Meade had seen four 
Snowy Egrets and three American Egrets 
marsh within the city limits San Diego, 
December. Mr. Kittredge had recently seen one 
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Condor between Ojai and Maricopa. Mr. Emlen 
had observed 250 Wood Ducks slough near 
Butte City, January 12. Occasional statements 
Sacramento Valley residents great loss 
bird life during recent floods were not entirely 
borne out observations either Mr. Emlen 
Mr. Covel. Mr. Kinsey’s records from Marin 
County indicated the greatest scarcity birds 
his twelve years observation there. 

Mr. Andrew Shirra Gibb presented, under the 
title “Bird Shots Amateur Photogra- 
pher,” several splendid reels motion pictures 
color. These included the birds his garden 
Berkeley, waterfowl Lake Merritt, and re- 
markable habitat studies the Point 
serve and various parts Marin County. 

CARTER, Recording Sec- 
retary. 


regular monthly meeting 
the Northern Division the Cooper Ornithologi- 
cal Club was held Thursday, February 24, 
1938, p.m., Room 2503 Life Sciences 
Building, Berkeley, with President Emlen the 
chair and about one hundred members and guests 
present. Minutes the Northern Division for 
January were read and approved. Minutes the 
Southern Division were read. Names proposed for 
membership were: John Davis, 2427 Durant 
Avenue, Berkeley, Alden Miller; Andrew 
Shirra Gibb, 2664 Shasta Road, Berkeley, Mrs. 
Charles Harris; Charles Sibley, 6524 Dana 
Street, Oakland, Joe Marshall, Jr.; Dana 
Sperr, 335 Newton Avenue, Oakland, Brigh- 
ton Cain. The president announced that the 
dates the Annual Meeting, held Fres- 
no, had been set for April and 16, and urged 
early preparation any papers read 
that meeting. 

Reviews recent literature, the president 
stated, would welcomed from any member 
who might care contribute that part our 
programs. The meeting was opened reports 
field observations. Mr. Dyer said that White- 
tailed Kite had been seen between Richmond and 
San Pablo Dr. Reynolds and later himself. 
With the head White Pelican, found dead 
Clear Lake, Mr. Cain demonstrated the effective 
fishing apparatus made the pouch and lower 
mandible. Milton Siebert gave detailed records 
the Starling Wyoming, for November, De- 
cember and January. The greatest numbers were 
Pine Bluff December 25, Laramie 
January 15, and January 22, recorded 
throated Sparrow from Marin County, October 
23, 1937, Dr. Sidney Hyde, and additional 
records from Berkeley Mrs. Saunders, Mr. 
Taylor and Mr. Thompson, and from Oakland 
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Mr. Dyer, indicate that the species now be- 
ing observed more commonly about the Bay re- 
gion. Mr. Santee had seen Golden Eagle attacked 
Red-tailed Hawk, Spring Valley Lakes, 
San Mateo County. Mr. Wolfson reported the 
trapping, Strawberry Canyon February 14, 
one typical Slate-colored Junco and four other 
races Junco, the same flock. Mr. Covel said 
that the February Bulletin the San Diego Nat- 
ural History Society contained protests against 
the slaughtering Sea Lions off Lower California 
the manufacturers certain dog food. Mr. 
Laidlaw Williams added that the Fish and Game 
Commission had been asked investigate the 
shooting Sea Lions from fishing boats off Point 
Lobos. 

The speaker the evening, Mr. Aldo Starker 
Leopold, presented “Some Observations the 
Sierra Madre Chihauhua,” illustrating his talk 
with lantern slides. The interior this mountain- 
ous country, which for political and economic 
reasons has remained virtually undisturbed, may 
represent the ecological conditions which existed 
comparable areas Arizona and New Mexico, 
before over-grazing and other factors brought 
about erosion. Hence, this region has great value 
research laboratory, where picture may 
obtained conditions toward which restoration 
work our own semi-arid southwest should 
strive. 

Carter, Recording Sec- 
retary. 


SOUTHERN DIVISION 


regular monthly meeting 
the Southern Division the Cooper Ornithologi- 
cal Club was held the Los Angeles Museum, 
Exposition Park, Tuesday, January 25, 1938, 
m., with President Little presiding and 
about thirty members and guests present. 

Minutes the Southern Division for Decem- 
ber were read and approved. Minutes the 
Northern Division were read. The following 
applications for membership were read: Lynn 
Hayward, Dept. Zoology, Brigham Young Uni- 
versity, Provo, Utah, proposed Lee Cham- 
bers; Irving Edward Hampe, Natural History 
Society Maryland, 2103 North Bolton Street, 
Baltimore, Maryland, also proposed Lee 
Chambers; and Miss Phyllis Jeanette Wiseman, 
277 Saint Pierre Road, Bel Air, Los Angeles, 
proposed Kenneth Stager. 

letter from the Secretary the Pacific 
Division the American Association for the 
Advancement Science was read. This indicated 
that the Pacific Division would meet San 
Diego, June 25, 1938, and inquired regard- 
ing the Cooper Club’s plans presented 
affiliated that meeting. motion was 
made, seconded and carried that view the 
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Cooper Club’s annual meeting Fresno April, 
should not meet again organization 
San Diego June, but that any members who 
desired present papers might join the program 
from the San Diego Society Natural History. 

Attention the Club was called reprint 
the Proceedings the Ecological Society for 
1936, sent John McB. Robertson 
Weese, Chairman the Committee the Pres- 
ervation Natural Conditions for the The 
reprint and letter from Mr. Weese were placed 
the table for consideration anyone inter- 
ested. 

Mr. Robert Moore reported that Dr. Arthur 
Allen would pleased speak before the 
Cooper Club this spring. President Little indi- 
cated that written communication with Dr. 
Allen the tentative date April was 
set. 

The meeting was opened for election officers 
for 1938. Dr. Miller announced the candidates 
proposed the nominating committee fol- 
lows: Herbert McCoy, President; Sidney 
Peyton, Vice-President; Howard, 
Secretary. The nominations were seconded, closed, 
and candidates elected. 

Many members contributed bird observations, 
the mild winter having been conducive more 
than the ordinary number trips for this time 
year. eastern visitor, Mr. James Murdock, 
commented his impressions bird-life Cali- 
fornia. deplored the use pole-traps which 
had found harmless predators, and asked 
some action could taken the matter. Mr. 
Chambers explained his efforts conservation 
and the difficulties involved. 

Secretary. 


regular monthly meeting 
the Southern Division the Cooper Ornithologi- 
cal Club was held the Los Angeles Museum, 
Exposition Park, Tuesday, February 22, 1938, 
m., President McCoy presiding and about 
125 members and guests present. 

The minutes the Southern Division for Jan- 
uary were read and approved. Two applications 
for membership were read: James Murdock, 1240 
West 2nd St., Los Angeles, proposed George 
Cantwell; and Walter Nichols, 120 San 
Rafael Ave., Pasadena, Harold Michener. 

The secretary read announcement from the 
Fresno Natural History Society regarding the 
annual meeting the Cooper Club April, indi- 
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cating that the objective the field trip for Sun- 
day, April 17, will the Los overflow 
lands, the leader John Tyler. 

Further business was postponed until the end 
the meeting, and Dr. Loye Miller was called upon 
for the evening’s program. The motion pictures 
which were shown, entitled Herpetologist 
Mexico”, were taken the late Dr. Mosauer, 
former colleague Dr. Miller’s the University 
California Los Angeles. The entire five reels 
concerned life the vicinity Acapulco, Mex- 
ico. The scientific party was housed sand- 
spit separating the open ocean from lagoon 
bordered mangrove forests. Although the film 
contained few actual views birds, the concen- 
tration the pictures around this one setting, 
together with Dr. Miller’s accompanying remarks 
his own experiences with bird life similar 
locality, afforded unusually clear conception 
the biotic conditions the area. 

The last two reels, which were color, in- 
cluded photographs the Roseate Spoonbill 
feeding the water’s edge, and flight. There 
was also exceptionally interesting view the 
forested banks the lagoon with great numbers 
birds, particularly American Egret and Wood 
Ibis, the shore and the tree tops. 

Following the program, members were invited 
give recent observations. Mr. Sidney Peyton 
told report from man Santa Paula who 
believes that the coyote may partly responsible 
for the disappearance the California Condor. 
This man observed four Condors feeding upon 
the carcass deer, recently killed hunters; 
week later found one Condor feeding, and 
observed coyote the vicinity; the following 
week found the carcass and scattered feathers 
the live coyote. Mr. Roland 
Ross took exception the idea the coyote, it- 
self scavenger, killing the Condor; suggested 
that the hunters who killed the deer may still 
have been the region! cited recent occur- 
rence known him Condor the Big Mar- 
tinas Creek having been trapped and shot, and 
afterward devoured 

There being further observations, President 
McCoy announced the tentative programs for the 
next two months: For the regular March meeting 
Mr. Robert Moore will talk his Mexican 
experiences and will probably show pictures. Dr. 
Allen scheduled for the evening 
April 22, Sec- 
retary. 
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